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THE ANGLO-GERMAN TENSION AND A SOLUTION 

An English writer * in the Nineteenth Century and After, for April 
last, after naming twelve wars since 1850, great in political effect and, 
with two exceptions, great also in bloodshed, says: 

If all these wars, and others which I have not stopped to name, were 
insufficient to convince our Radicals that their whole theory of inter- 
national affairs was false, then the events that next followed might at 
last have brought the proof. In the South African war Britain had over 
two hundred and fifty thousand troops in the field, while the British 
Navy alone stood between our otherwise unguarded snores and a Europe 
burning to intervene — a feat which, in like circumstances, it is now no 
longer adequate to perform. Meantime, in a silence inspired with a 
terrible energy, had proceeded the renaissance of the Japanese — a re- 
naissance not of letters, but of arms, until, in 1904-5, by sea and by 
land she showed to mankind a new portent, the victory of an Asiatic 
race over one of the mightiest empires of the West. Later still than all 
this, even within the last few months, a vast upheaval, fraught with 
infinite meaning for the whole world, has occurred in China; while even 
at the present time a war is proceeding between Italy and Turkey, and 
rumours of possible co-operation with the former Power on the part of 
Russia are rife in the world. 

As if all this were not enough evidence of the impermanenee of all 
political conditions, Western mankind is also threatened with an earth- 
quake from beneath in comparison with which the fury of the French 
Revolution itself might pale its ineffectual fires. The "Red Peril" 
already throws its lurid glare across the page of coming history, and 
intestine struggles on a scale unprecedented in human annals are already 
looming on the horizon of nearly all civilized peoples. 

Yet in face of these tremendous and appalling probabilities of the near 
future, in sight of the storm-signs of an era of almost universal war, there 
are yet to be found, mainly in the realms of the English-speaking race, 
great numbers of politicians, of speakers, and of writers who either 
believe or pretend to believe that war is an anachronism for which ar- 
bitration can be substituted. With this belief every act of our Liberal 
Government has been coloured from the date of its assumption of office 
in 1906 until the present day. They can see the boundaries of nations 
but as fixed quantities, although in fact the territories of every Great 

*H. F. Wyatt. 
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Power have been in a state of flux for sixty years, and are in a state of 
flux now. With a fatuity probably unparalleled in the records of the 
past, they continue to appeal to Germany to curb the pace of her naval 
construction, without reflecting that this request amounts to an adjura- 
tion to our greatest rival to abandon her national ambition and to cease 
her national growth. The truth is that for a growing people armaments 
are the instruments by which expansion is achieved. Only for a people 
which has ceased to grow are they weapons merely of defence. 

Again, our English Radicals prate constantly of " rights." When they 
use that term in relation to a nation they are the slaves of a sound, and 
of a gross confusion of ideas. What is a "right" on the part of a people? 
An independent State has no "right" as against other States, save 
that of the sword alone. The right of the individual exists only so long 
as the Government of the country of which he is the son guarantees 
that right with the armed force of that country. With the withdrawal 
of that guarantee passes also that right. 

These views, quoted somewhat at length, present undoubtedly the 
views of a large school of thoughtful men. In any case it would seem 
that while discussing means of keeping the peace, which every thought- 
ful man desires, an indispensable preliminary is to know as clearly as 
possible the conditions we now face. We want the basic facts of the 
problem which, as I see it, has not for many years presented a more 
serious aspect. I have thus tried to present a short study of the more 
important elements of the situation of the moment, along with the facts 
which have led to this situation. The whole are matters of history 
and thus open for our discussion and comment. I begin with the com- 
ment of a distinguished English publicist. Mr. Sidney Low in an article, 
"The Most Christian Powers," in the British Fortnightly Review for 
March, says: 

Lord William Cecil and various other earnest persons have been sug- 
gesting that the present would be a favorable season to impress upon 
the inhabitants of China and indeed of Asia in general, the advantage 
of subscribing to the tenets of the Christian religion. Since a disciple 
of Buddha or Confucius, or Mohammed can hardly be expected to ac- 
cept Christianity as the result of a divine revelation, it must be pre- 
sumed that he is to be converted by being convinced of the superior 
morality of the religion which is professed and, to some small extent, 
practiced by the peoples of Western Europe. He is to become a Chris- 
tian by learning . . . that the Christian nations are imbued by a more 
austere morality, a deeper sense of law, a larger idea of justice and 
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mercy, and a greater reluctance to employ force in order to overpower the 
weak, and oppress the helpless. 

After expanding this thought a bit, he proceeds to say how far other- 
wise has been the reality. He says : 

The conduct of the Most Christian powers during the past few years 
has borne a striking resemblance to that of robber-bands descending 
upon an unarmed and helpless population of peasants. So far from 
respecting the rights of other nations, they have exhibited the most 
complete and cynical disregard for them. They have in fact, asserted 
the claim of the strong to prey upon the weak, and the utter impotence 
of all ethical considerations in the face of armed force, with a crude 
nakedness which few eastern military conquerors could well have sur- 
passed. 

It would be difficult to present a more severe indictment. It comes 
from a close student of international affairs and one of international 
reputation. Being himself English, his remarks must be taken as rep- 
resenting one phase at least of British opinion regarding his country's 
diplomacy of late years. 

The vista of world conditions to-day is certainly much like an out- 
look over an angry sea under a gathering tempest. Four hundred mil- 
lions of Chinese are in the throes of social reconstruction, Mongolia and 
Manchuria are practically torn from the control of the ancient empire 
to which they have so long been attached, Chinese suzerainty is prac- 
tically ignored by the two great military Powers which were so lately 
fighting their battles in Manchurian territory, but which have now 
amicably come together to determine between them Manchuria's new 
status. In India, a large portion of her 300,000,000 are clamoring for 
Indian rule as against what has been the really beneficent adminis- 
tration of the British. Going westward, into the Mediterranean, we 
have Egypt under foreign control, North Africa partitioned off and in 
European hands and the whole of Africa, most of which was but a few 
years since a terra incognita, now divided between Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Italy and Portugal, a division made by right of 
might, much as we possessed ourselves of the lands of the North Amer- 
ican Indian. 

Nor is our own continent free of difficulties. Our neighbor Mexico 
has been and is in the midst of revolutionary disturbances and we are 
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anxiously watching developments, hoping almost against hope that 
nothing will happen to cause an armed intervention. 

Only last summer Great Britain was on the very brink of action 
which would have thrown practically the whole of Europe into the vortex 
of war, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Black Sea. And for what? The 
story is a startling and impressive one and shows how weak still is the 
leash which holds the dogs of war. How did such a situation arise? 

To find the reason we must go back eight years, when in 1904 there 
was made public an agreement which had been secretly reached between 
England and France, by which in return for the withdrawal by France 
from her right to exercise partial control over Egyptian finances and 
from her long troublesome fish-drying rights on the Newfoundland 
shore, and some minor yieldings, England, so far as she was concerned, 
gave France practically a free foot in Morocco. Says Mr. E. D. Morel, 
a high authority in African affairs, 2 in the Ninteenth Century and After, 
for February last: "It was to Le Matin [of Paris] that the British people 
were indebted for their knowledge that France had, seven years ago, with 
the concurrence of the [British] Foreign Office, arranged for a partition 
of Morocco with Spain at the very time that M. Delcasse was solemnly 
assuring Europe and the Sultan [of Morocco] of French disinterested- 
ness." I. e., these three countries, England, France and Spain, made a 
trade in which an independent country, larger than France, with per- 
haps 10,000,000 of population, was the subject of the barter. It was the 
Pandora's box which contained all the woes of which the present Euro- 
pean situation is the result. So clear did this appear to me at the time 
that I wrote early in 1905 to a prominent English friend that this must 
be the effect. 

Germany, which had been ignored, was incensed. The Emperor 
visited Tangier and said things which resulted in the Algeciras Confer- 
ence. The declarations of this conference, signed April 7, 1906, began 
with a statement from the several Powers concerned that: 

Inspired with the interest attaching itself to the reign of order, peace 
and prosperity in Morocco, and recognizing that the attainment thereof 
can only be effected by means of the introduction of reforms based upon 

2 For a detailed study of the Morocco question, see E. D. Morel, Morocco in 
Diplomacy, Smith Elder & Co., just published. 
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the triple principle of the sovereignty of His Majesty the Sultan, the 
integrity of his domains, and economic liberty without any inequality, 
[they] have resolved, upon the invitation of His Shereefian Majesty, to call 
together a conference at Algeciras for the purpose of arriving at an 
understanding upon the said reforms, as well as examining the means 
for obtaining the resources 3 necessary for their application. 

In accordance with the foregoing the conference adopted: 

I. A declaration relative to the organization of the police. 

II. A regulation concerning the contraband of arms. 

III. A concession for a Moroccan state bank. 

IV. A declaration concerning taxes and new revenues. 

V. A regulation concerning the customs of the empire and the repres- 
sion of fraud and smuggling. 

VI. A declaration relative to public services and public works. 

The police ("not more than 2,500 or less than 2,000") were to be re- 
cruited from Moorish Mohammedans and were to "be under the sover- 
eign authority" of the Sultan. Between 16 and 20 Spanish and French 
officers and between 30 and 40 non-commissioned officers as instructors 
were to be placed at the disposal of the Sultan, their designation to be 
first approved by him. They were to have double their usual pay, liv- 
ing expenses, horses, and fodder for the horses. The position of these 
officers was to extend to the Moorish authorities their technical aid in 
the exercise of command. They did not command. There was also to 
be a Swiss inspector-general, with residence at Tangier. 

The declarations of main importance were those concerning public 
services and public works. The jealousy of the Powers had been the 
main cause of Moorish backwardness in the improvement of ports and 
roads. The convention declared that the signatory Powers reserved 
"to themselves the right to see to it that the authority of the state over 
these great enterprises of general interest remains entire"; that the 
validity of the concessions "shall throughout the Shereefian Empire be 
subordinated to the principle of public awards on proposals, without 
preference to nationality, whenever applicable under the rules followed 
in foreign laws." The diplomatic body in Morocco was to be informed 
of proposals for new works "to enable the nationals of all the signatory 
Powers to form a clear idea of the contemplated works and compete 

3 The American Journal of International Law, Supplement, Vol. I (1907), 47 et seq. 
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for the same." There was to be absolutely free competition and no ad- 
vantage given to competitors of one nationality over those of another. 

It is needless to pursue this part of the subject. It is clear that the 
nationality of Morocco was to be intact and that all the Powers were 
to be on an equal footing as to exploitation. 

Nothing apparently could be fairer or more satisfactory. What fol- 
lowed? The next act was the bombardment on 30 July 1907 by a French 
man of war of Casablanca on the west coast of Morocco because of a 
slight difficulty which was caused, it is understood, by acts in a cemetery, 
which the Moors resented. Houses were knocked down, a number of 
inhabitants killed, and a force landed. This was followed in 1911 by a 
French expedition of 16,000 men to Fez on the pretext that the lives 
of foreigners in Fez were in danger. The expedition, after a futile re- 
sistance by the Moors, arrived to find the foreigners unharmed, and that 
there had been no danger. But France was now in military occupation, 
at an expense, officially stated in the French parliament of $29,000,000. 
And this is not the end: the Moors have risen and new military prepara- 
tions are making. When it is remembered that French expenditure 
equals that of the United States; that the debt is six times as great 
and the population but about two fifths, the wisdom of her adventure 
would seem doubtful. It is pretty evident that France is embarked in a 
very serious and expensive project, and there is no telling also what the 
effect will be upon Mohammedans in general. 

Says Mr. Morel, again in the British review mentioned: 

It was surely infantile to imagine that Germany was any more likely 
in 1911 than she was in 1904-05 to agree to France securing Morocco 
without positive guarantees as to the open door, and without paying her 
bill of compensation even as France had found it necessary to pay the 
British, Spanish and Italian bills. To Britain, relief in Egypt; to Spain 
almost the entire northern and part of the Atlantic coasts of Morocco, 
with a goodly slice of hinterland thrown in; to Italy, a free hand in 
Tripoli ; to Germany — nothing. The pact of Algeciras to which Germany 
and ourselves [i. e., Great Britain] were signatories and in which Ger- 
many had a peculiar interest was torn up and thrown to the winds. 

As a protest Germany sent the Panther to Agadir, Spain having 
already occupied Larache. 
It is hardly too much to say that a large part of the British press lost 
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its head entirely, declaring it insufferable that Germany should do any- 
thing to establish a naval base upon the flank of British commerce, 
Agadir being about as reasonable a point to develop a naval base as 
would be the moon. 

A report that Germany had demanded compensation in the Congo 
caused an additional inflammation of British sentiment which had voice 
in the London press. The day after a particularly inflaming article in 
The Times, the Chancellor of the Exchequer made a speech at the Man- 
sion House which was a clear and direct threat of war against Germany. 
The destruction of the Algeciras agreement by France was wholly ig- 
nored and England was ready apparently to plunge Europe into a great 
war to uphold the action of the Power which had overturned the agree- 
ment to which both England herself and Germany were parties. 

Meanwhile by England's understanding with Russia, Persia, which 
gave fair promise of establishing a wholesome government, has been 
divided into "Spheres of Influence" by these two Powers, and so far as 
the ordinary man can see, has no longer any independence. And Italy 
driven by the appropriation of Egypt and of Algiers, Tunis and Morocco, 
seized the only remaining chance in Africa and occupied Tripoli at the 
cost of an expensive and still continuing war. The Balkans and the whole 
of southeastern Europe are, we know, but a slumbering volcano. 

I submit that this is a melancholy outlook for the principles of inter- 
national arbitration. In all that I have mentioned I can, equally with 
Mr. Low, see no sign of ethical consideration. The whole has been a 
wave of self-interest apparently as irresistible as a Saharan sand wave. 

The principal nations of Europe stand to-day with hands on sword- 
hilt all on account of the despoilment of a nationality which, because it 
is from our point of view but half -civilized, is proper prey for the strong- 
est, this strongest in this instance, because she is backed by Great Brit- 
ain, being France. Deep feeling has been aroused in Germany, and we 
see the two foremost nations of Europe, the two most highly civilized 
nations of the world, spending vast sums; the one striving to overtake, 
the other striving to preserve, supremacy in maritime power. Can any- 
one say that the game of Morocco was worth the candle? Can anyone 
say that the swallowing up of a backward nationality for extension of 
trade and influence is worth a great European war? is worth an abiding 
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hate between two great kindred nations which should be competing in 
civilization instead of in hate? Is England to be destroyed by Germany, 
or Germany to be destroyed by England, or France to disappear as 
France because the special trader wants an extension of his field? This 
is the bald analysis of what has happened, and a true statement of the 
history of the last few years. It would seem that the words Delenda est 
Cartago must be in the heart of many, both German and English. But 
why this feeling? The Englishman cannot hate the German per se, nor 
the German the Englishman to the extent of desiring the one to anni- 
hilate the other. There must be some deep and most powerful reason 
which does not appear upon the surface of things apart from personality. 
This reason is in that ever most potent cause of international dissension 
— trade jealousy, though trade is the creator of our civilization and in 
itself the most beneficent of human institutions. 

Germans, as we all know, have ceased to emigrate as they did. Since 
1870 thay have to a great degree remained at home and their energies 
have been turned toward manufactures. There has been a transfor- 
mation in character of industry, in wealth, in the very face of the land 
itself, as wonderful perhaps as any in the history of the world. 

There are now in Germany some 60,000,000 on a territory about equal 
to North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida taken together. 
In Great Britain and Ireland are 45,000,000 on an area just about that 
of New Mexico, who have illimitable possibilities of expansion within 
the British Empire. Nearly a million more Germans will be in the 
world in 1913 than in 1912, for that is the country's natural increase. 
Fifteen years hence there will be a full 80,000,000 of Germans on land 
which will now grow food for but 60,000,000. The question in the mind 
of every thoughtful German is: Whence shall come the trade which shall 
support their extra millions? Where shall they go? Where shall they 
sell? What shall become of their ever-increasing manufactures? The 
crux of the situation lies in this last inquiry, which is one common to 
all the great manufacturing nations. To secure and further their trade 
the vicious principle of what is called "Spheres of Influence" has been 
devised. The expression in itself epitomizes the whole of the present 
great difficulties. It accounts for the Moroccan, Tripolitan, Egyptian, 
Manchurian and Persian questions, three of which are so agitating the 
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world at the moment. And the opposition of Great Britain and Ger- 
many in these fundamentally vicious partitions which have been going 
on has brought about a situation which threatens to force war, despite 
all reason. 

The former, too, is coquetting in a marked manner with her ancient foe, 
Russia. The status of Persia is one of the results. Does the great com- 
bination which now forms the triple entente, propose, in order to support 
their several spheres of influence, to fence in or reduce Germany to 
nullity? If so, and if as a result of a gigantic war Germany should suc- 
cumb, Russia would be the great beneficiary. Europe would be domi- 
nated by the Slav. Can we wonder that Germany adds two army corps 
and increases her fleet? Is she not only following the great law of self- 
preservation against what would seem the fatuous action of other 
Powers whose true interest, if a reduction in armaments is desirable, is 
to give all equal opportunities for trade and investments with those who 
have extended their holdings so enormously? Without such a principle 
there can be no real peace. This it seems to me is the plain matter of 
fact with which we have to reckon. In the face of the events of last 
summer, arbitration must be but the pursuit of a will o' the wisp. To 
make it really effective we must remove, as far as may be, the causes 
of the violent antagonisms which but a few months ago came so near 
producing a world convulsion and still threaten one. Our chief propa- 
ganda must thus be with the foreign offices of the Powers. It is they 
which need missionizing as much or more than the heathen. They 
are all, through designs upon others, through their efforts to advance 
their own supposed interests, the great enemies of peace. 

What follows is not a propaganda of free trade in the usual acceptation 
of the term, although I am a free-trader in the broadest sense. The 
question is incidental, but vitally incidental, to that of peace. I believe 
that were men free to go and come and trade without the artificial 
hindrances which have been set up (and which, be it said, have slowly 
lessened from age to age), a vastly different condition from the point of 
view of peace would be created. Cobden saw with clear vision when 
he foretold that freedom of trade would finally be the great factor which 
would make for peace. The world situation which I have just sketched, 
and which has been produced by the very contravention of his dictum, 
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is the strongest proof of its truth. If peace is to come at all throughout 
the world, it will not come until we shall have everywhere the open door, 
with no more restriction upon trade than there is upon the swapping of 
penknives. The custom-house and special advantage are the principal 
great opponents of peace. If all were equally free to trade and exploit 
there would be no demanding of expansion or special spheres of influence. 
I have only used Germany to point a moral, as it is she who suffers most 
under the prevailing system. It is to-day perhaps the foremost of the 
races productive of civilization. It is foremost in chemistry, hygiene, 
in municipal organization and municipal government and in most other 
things which make for the material uplift, at least, of man. It is a great 
race close akin to the Anglo-Saxon. Can anyone say that its spread 
would be to the detriment of the human race? or that its decadence 
would not be an injury to all? If there were millions of Germans in 
Africa and in South America, citizens of the countries to which they 
are emigrants, would Africa and South America be the worse? Their 
presence there would not mean the extension of the hegemony of the 
German Empire any more than does the presence of millions of Germans 
in the United States. But if the principle of "Spheres of Influence" is 
to hold, we find the one nation which most needs an outlet, prevented by 
circumstances which can only be overcome, as things now are, by war. 
Russia has a practically unlimited area, Great Britain has made almost 
a third of the world British, France, at a standstill in population, has 
a colonial area nearly a third larger than the United States. Looked 
at in this way, one can understand somewhat German feeling, and the 
tension which is now of so threatening a character. Shall it continue 
or shall the nations agree to a policy which shall mitigate the commer- 
cial rivalry which is at the bottom of it all? 

By so much as in physical disease prevention is better than cure, so 
would be a firm step toward the removal of the causes of quarrels which 
lead to war instead of curing the quarrels after they have been set agoing. 
Coming thus to a concrete suggestion: Would it not be within the range 
of the possible to bring about an international conference with the object 
of throwing open to absolute equality of trade and opportunity, all of 
the vast territories belonging to barbarous and backward peoples which 
have been appropriated in late years as special spheres of interest? Why 
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should not the convention of Algeciras of only six years since, which so 
fully recognized this general right, but which has so unfortunately and 
so unceremoniously been overturned, to the great detriment of the 
world's peace and international goodfellowship, be reverted to and ex- 
tended to all the vast regions of half civilization and barbarism which 
have been appropriated by individual nations in, say, the last forty years. 
They have seized and enclosed what may be called the "commons" of 
the world. My suggestion is that whosoever may be the administrators, 
they should put nothing more in the way of other nationals than they 
do in the way of their own. If such an end should be reached by a 
conference such as suggested, there would be thrown open to free trade 
and equal commercial exploitation, more than six and a half million 
square miles of territory, which would include Morocco with its 219,000, 
the Congo State with 900,000, French equatorial Africa, with 806,000, 
the French Sahara with 1,544,000, German Africa with 931,000, Mada- 
gascar with 227,000, British equatorial Africa with 840,000, Tripoli 
with 398,000, Manchuria with 364,000, not to speak of Persia and 
much else. Nor would I omit the Philippines from such an arrange- 
ment. What has been mentioned would make an area twice as large 
as the United States. Much of it may now seem not over-valuable, but 
who can tell what minerals (which are the basis of the world's industries), 
may be hidden say in the Sahara, for example? In any case, segregation 
in exploitation means wars; the open door means peace, and if you want 
peace you must first make war upon this great evil of special spheres of 
interest, just as America is now engaged in war against special interior 
trusts. 

This, it seems to me, is the natural course of reasoning, unless human 
reasoning is itself worthless, as it so often is, and must be. We do not 
know enough of the AU-Powerf ul Mind to know all its workings by any 
means. The psychics of such things may lie much deeper than we know. 
It may be that the struggle of races by war for racial reasons alone must 
go on yet for ages, as the Englishman first quoted thinks. But one thing 
would seem certain: that with the vast areas mentioned thrown open 
as proposed, no country, as Germany does to-day, would feel the need of 
expansion for strictly commercial reasons. Any crisis such as that of 
last summer (and which is far from having disappeared), could only 
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occur for very different reasons: nations would have to go much farther 
to seek a quarrel. 

Undoubtedly there would be great difficulties in accomplishing such 
a proposal, but the fact that it was accepted in 1906 for Morocco is 
evidence that it is not an abnormality which cannot be reasoned about. 
That the Moroccan agreement was overthrown in the way it was, is 
no argument against its feasibility. Certainly one resultant would be 
an improvement in world character, and is not the building of character 
of greater moment than the building of great fortunes, and is not charac- 
ter the real aim of humanity if it has a real aim at all? In any case we 
have in our hands the means of reducing international antagonisms in 
very large degree and international statesmanship should be equal to 
the solution suggested. 

The gist of these remarks is that we need a little more Christianity in 
the chancelleries of the world, that we need more of the brotherhood of 
man, and it is only by cultivating and encouraging this brotherhood 
that we are going to abolish war. Paper conventions will not do it. 
We have just seen how easily they are set aside. You have got to re- 
move the causes, just as we have stopped yellow fever by the destruc- 
tion of the cause. The deadly microbe producing war is "special com- 
mercial advantage." It is this for which the statesman works; it is for 
this that Ententes, and Dreibunds exist. I read in Arthur Christopher 
Benson's delightful book The Leaves of the Tree, that "The patriot, in 
his zeal for the well being of a nation, is forced to plan the downfall and 
control of another nation. A Church that claims to win its inspiration 
from the following of Christ in one manner feels bound to work for the 
extinction of a Church which worships Him after another manner. 
And" he goes on to say, "these very hostilities seem to develop the high- 
est qualities of the human spirit, courage, fervor and self-sacrifice." 

That the first part of this thesis is true, at the present at least, would 
seem indisputable. Is it to continue so? The events of last year indi- 
cate no sign of a change as yet, but the thesis, although that of a son of 
an archbishop of Canterbury, certainly is not Christian. 

There will be many things of a surprising sort in the coming centuries. 
We must take for granted that man has yet some time to live. There 
will yet be many shufflings of his scheme of life. Who twelve years ago 
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would have said that Japan would to-day be one of the great forces of 
the world, China a republic, and that we, with the extension of trade, 
as always the moving cause, should be an Asiatic Power? Let us turn 
somewhat at least from missioning the two former and missionize for 
a while the Christian Powers. They need it far more than China or 
Japan. If we are in earnest in our pursuit of peace, we cannot ignore 
this struggle for special commercial advantage which has resulted in 
fencing off by the Powers, in their own interest, so much of the world 
to which they have no inherent right whatever. 

F. E. Chadwick. 



